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GLEANINGS 


BISHOP FISHER— 


“The vital test of liberal religion is to 
direct, so far as possible, the formation of 
a world culture so that people will know 
how to act without fear or failure in every 
part of the modern world,” said Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher, speaking on “The 
Challenge to Liberal Religion in Our 
Changing World,” 

“We need liberal, universal codes of con- 
duct that are applicable in Japan, India, 
Africa, Europe, America. If liberal re- 
ligion cannot make a unity out of these 
confused cultural segments, then we are 
absolutely bound to revert to conflicting 
sectional groups through dictatorships and 
imposed authority. We are at the cross- 
roads between liberal advance and re- 
versal to a feudalistic type. 

“This new international, interracial and 
interreligious impact has not resulted as 
we expected. Political empire builders 
thought they could remake conquered 
people into carbon copies of their home 
populations. But this has failed. Mission- 
aries thought they could convert and 
change vast native populations into their 
own likeness. This, too, has failed. 

“Russia flings back our own social ideals 
into our face. And in many ways, she 
has pressed our back against the wall by 
the sudden adoption of our own social ideals 
and then applying them with the tech- 
nique of coercion and force which we our- 
selves taught her. Japan flings back our 
own imperial and military technique, rais- 
ing it to the ultimate degree and using it 
with greater power and finesse than we 
ourselves have been able to do. India. 
with the Oriental emotional tendency to 
leap immediately into the ultimate form, 
has adopted our Sermon on the Mount and 
now flings it back into our own teeth. Our 
little secular, material, western minds are 
shocked when a man like Gandhi even 
dresses like our Christ on a cross. We poke 
fun at him when he literally takes the 
words and the principles of Jesus as a 
practical program of life. 

“We are perfectly willing to kneel at a 
shrine and superstitiously worship a naked 
Christ on a cross, provided that Christ is 
two thousand years old. But when a man 
in a seething population that is in revolt, 
actually and dynamically challenges our 
economic and political and racial imperial- 
ism by an appeal to that Christ that we 
worship, we turn away from him or oppose 
him. In other words, we worship our ideals 
of supreme brotherhood and sacrifice so 
long as they are distant, but they scare us 
to death when anyone demands that we 
live them today. 

“The new liberal dynamic will have three 
qualities. First, it will be scientific. It 
need not, however, feel compelled to ex- 
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plain everything in rational terms. 
profoundest wisdom in every age ac- 
knowledges, without apology, the existent 
mysteries of the universe in which we live. 
Second, it will be ethical. But its ethics 
will be based on principles broad enough 
for every race and every culture, and will 
not seek to build up its unity through petty 
restrictions or inhibitions or rules. Third, 
it will be mystical but without super- 
stition. The mysticism will consist in the 
deep drives of human nature toward that 
something hidden and as yet unattained, 
toward which every race presses by an 
inherent mystical expectation.” 
* * 


DR. CORNISH— 


Dr. Cornish made a vigorous plea for the 
churches of the liberal spirit to “forget 
those minor differences which superficially 
divide our churches of the free spirit. On 
this occasion let us then from our treasure 
house bring forth the beliefs that bind the 
free churches in a vital unity that we 
may appraise their supreme worth. Our 
churches of the free spirit pay all tribute 
to the past, but our faces are set toward the 
future.” 

The speaker then emphasized human 
values as a great new test of the worth of 
any religion. He said that we must em- 
phasize universal education and declared 
that ignorance is a curse on the human 
race. “Hducation should extend beyond 
the mechanics of living into the arts and 
into faith. One glory of our American 
democracy is that we have three million 
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students in American colleges against |) 
total of eight hundred and fifty thous 
in all the colleges of all the rest of the wo 
We believe in the worth, the eternal worth 

of every man and his capacity for endleg || 
development.” | . 

Declaring his belief that all churchd) 
of the free spirit are capable of active : | 
operation upon the basis of a new felldy i) 
ship, Dr. Cornish said: “I am convin 
that today these unities of the spirit fa 
exceed in binding reality the unities « 
creed or of ritual. We have the amazing | 
spectacle before us of churches of va ‘i 
tradition holding as incidental the matte 
of their tradition, but holding as of maj 
importance these great agreemerlial \ 
essentials. Could we but gather thes 
thousands of churches under all 
varied names into one great working fel 
ship, religious liberalism would then on ‘ 
free from its age-long separatist confus 
and could speak with a clarity and a wv if 
ume that would command the respect 
the world.” 

Dr. Cornish surveyed the world ari} 
showed that ‘‘great reactionary forces ‘h 
at work.’ He urged his hearers to “ 
stark reality without sham; and not i 
fiddle while Rome burns; for we are deali 


with real life.” 
* * 


DR. ATWOOD— 
“Religion is forever primary and 


Murray Atwood. 
“Religion is whatever a person habiti 
ally and actually worships and loves wih 
all his heart and soul and mind, whateyt 
creed he may possess. People whose 
ship is of low things and whose religi 
thus on a low level will not be much ‘ll 
cerned about this Free Church Fellowsh. 
but those who really love the highest 
find here a bond that should draw thd 
together despite their differing theologi# 
background or any particular church refi 
tions that they may or may not have. | 
this Fellowship, we have room for | 


people of the free spirit, and to ever rch) 
we offer liberty without asking any mH 
to surrender a single doctrine in which 
really believes. We urge people to lj 
their own life, to express their own thoug 
and, above all else, to work together ; 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace 
“Let us extend the hand of fellowship} 
any brother, not only of whatever reli 
he may be but however he may differ f 
us in theological outlook. We ask only 
he be eager, like ourselves, to labor wi hid 
for the good life of human individuals 4!) 
the good society which we all desire,” si] 
the speaker. ‘Thus the ground is len E 
for action. Only on these principl 
in this spirit are we able to plan and 
forward, in this human society, w 
there are so many pressing problema 
such urgent need for devoted servic 
responsible men and women, a progr! 
for aggressive religious and social wor 
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Moving Forward in Social: Relations 


taken by the last annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association is embodied 
in the program which follows, which has just 
yeen issued by the Department of Social Relations. 
ahs on resolution quoted below states, the department 


poral Pine of the Association. In the same reso- 
“ition the department was authorized to speak on 
Mocial issues in its own name. 
; The enlarged department has been at work on 
ilais program ever since last May, and the program 
¥elow is the result of its efforts. lt is, therefore, the 
“rogram of the department and will be presented at 
Ine May Meetings as such. The department, however, 
sjesired to publish the program as early as possible so 
aat there would be plenty of opportunity for dis- 
f jussion of the program in our various church groups 
yiefore the annual meeting. The program is being 
sirinted, and a sufficient number of printed copies will 
Ye available so that any individual or group in our 
Saurches may use it as a basis for study and discussion. 
%equests for copies of the program should be sent to 
She secretary of the department, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
45 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. It is the hope of the 
Miepartment that groups in our churches will avail 
jnemselves of this opportunity to study the program 
ah advance of the May Meetings. 


Program of 


_ The Program of Social Action was authorized in 
he following resolution passed at the annual meeting 

‘ the American Unitarian Association on Tuesday, 
Silay 22, 1934: 


Be it resolved: That the Committee on Social 
Relations of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association be empowered to add to its 
number five additional members from the fellowship- 
at-large, and that, together with the secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, they hereafter con- 
stitute the Department of Social Relations. 

Be it further resolved: That the Department of Social 
Relations be hereafter empowered to speak and act 
on social issues—understanding this term to include 
economic and international matters—in its own name, 
and that the secretary likewise be empowered to speak 
in his own name, stipulating in so doing that it or he 
in nowise binds the denomination by such an utterance, 
and 

Be it further resolved: That the Department of Social 
‘Relations be instructed to prepare and to present to the 


It may be of interest to the readers of The Register 
to know that not only has this program had the 
considered judgment of the members of the depart- 
ment and in its final form represents in principle their 
conception of a statement of practical social ideals 
for a liberal church, but in addition it has been circu- 
lated for criticism and comments to some eighty out- 
standing individuals chosen from three groups. The 
first and largest group were non-Unitarian men and 
women of prominence in the various fields covered 
by the program. The second group consisted of leading 
Unitarian laymen, particularly those with interest in 
the subject matter; and the third, a group of the 
younger men and women in our churches. It was very 
gratifying to the members of the department to find 
how seriously this program was taken by the con- 
sultants, and their suggestions and opinions were of 
the utmost value and have been very influential in 
shaping the program in its final form. 

As is explicitly stated in the program itself, it does 
not represent the opinion of the American Unitarian 
Association as a whole or of the Unitarian churches 
as such, but is issued in its own name and on its own 
responsibility by the members of the department who 
have signed it. It is interesting to note that the signers 
consist of six clergymen and six laymen, and that they 
are scattered all the way from Boston to Los Angeles. 
Without exception the signers are leading members 
of our fellowship and active in their local churches. 


Social Action 


next meeting of the American Unitarian Association a 
program of social action. 


The Social Relations Department, therefore, presents 
‘mn its own name” a Program of Social Action which 
‘<n nowise binds the denomination.” This program 
is not a final statement. It is the hope of the depart- 
ment that it will be used as a basis of study and the 
determination of appropriate action. 

We are aware that the issues involved in this 
program are controversial. Sincere men and women 
differ widely in their opinions concerning them. All 
the facts are not available, but the churches cannot 
wait until they are all at hand before expressing their 
convictions, any more than the natural scientist or the 
theologian can wait until he becomes omniscient before 
setting up an hypothesis. 

The following program is buttressed by the 
philosophy underlying our religious faith. Unitarians 
have always held with Jesus of Nazareth, with William 
Ellery Channing and many others, that all men have 
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within them ‘‘a spark of the divine.” The realization 
of that potentiality is inhibited by various forces in 
the world for which mankind is primarily responsible. 
It is basic, therefore, in our religious philosophy that 
we should do everything possible to master those 
forces which retard, and release those which foster 
man’s highest development. 

A second conviction, also specifically Unitarian, 
is that salvation must come through man’s efforts. 

Today the forces that pervert the better natures 
of men are active in the fields of international relations, 
economics and industry, in the relations between the 
state and the individual, in racial conflicts and preju- 
dices, in sex and family relations, and in our educational 
system, both religious and secular. This program, 
therefore, deals specifically with the changes which we 
believe should take place in these aspects of our com- 
mon life. 

I. War and Peace 


War is wrong. Nations must find a way to live 
in peace. The following are steps to this end: 

1. Every possible aid should be given to inter- 
national organization; this means specifically that the 
United States should adhere to the World Court and 
the League of Nations, and cooperate in all efforts to 
establish friendliness among all nations and to thwart 
the growth of selfish nationalism. 

2. Measures: for immediate universal reduction 
of armaments, looking to disarmament as the goal, 
should be supported. 

3. All increases in armaments in the United 
States should be opposed. ° } 

4. The private manufacture of arms fosters war 
and, therefore, the nationalization of arms manufac- 
ture and complete and strict international control of 
the arms traffic should be established. 

5. Compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges should be abolished. 

6. Economic imperialism leads to war and should 
be abandoned. National policy should preclude the 
use of armed force to protect investments in foreign 
lands. 

7. The justification for conscientious objection to 
military service is not confined to the precepts of any 
particular denomination, but is inherent in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Exemption from military service either 
in time of peace or war should be granted by law with- 
out discrimination to all who believe that war is 
wrong and conscientiously refuse to bear arms. 


II. Economic Affairs 

There can be no opportunity for adequate devel- 
opment for all under an economic system which, like 
the present, results in unjust conditions of life and 
opportunity and which creates unnecessary insecurity 
for everyone. Looking to the alleviation of this inse- 
curity and injustice, we recognize the validity of the 
following measures as proposals for serious considera- 
tion: 

1. A nation-wide system of social insurance and 
pensions covering disability, old age, widowhood and 
unemployment, to be progressively developed until 
complete and adequate. 

2. Adequate mandatory minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. 


3. A progressive shortening of the work week as || 
one means of increasing employment. Ii 
4, Adequate regulation of conditions of labor to }j 
prevent exploitation of the workers through “speeding” | 
up” processes, industrial home work, night work and jj 
similar practices. / 
5. Ratification of 
Amendment. a 
6. Recognition through permanent legislation of \) 

the right of workers to organize under leadership o ) 
their own choosing and under plans of their own design 


7. Reliance solely upon peaceful! methods for th 


the Federal Child Labor ff 


settlement of industrial disputes, and the abandon- 
ment of the use of violence by both employers and 
employees.— © | 

8. Further development of governmental control 
and ownership, particularly of public utilities, trans- 
portation, banking, coal and other natural resources, 

9. Further development of governmental regula= 
tion in private industry or enterprise to prevent waste- 
ful competition and to produce for use rather than 
profit. 

10. Safeguarding the interests of the consumer} 
by governmental action and through voluntary con-} 
sumer-cooperative organizations. | 

11. The increased protection of industry and the} 
public against the evils of unethical business practice, |} 
particularly dishonest advertising, through voluntary} 
organization and governmental regulation. a| 

12. The further use of the taxing power to provide 
a more just distribution of wealth and income. 


III. The State and the Individual 
1. With the increasing necessity for control by} 
the state in the interest of all its people, there is alii) 
danger that the state itself may invade the rights off) 
the individual. Therefore, we reaffirm our belief infil, 
the constitutional guarantees of free speech, free press, I! 
and the right of free assembly. It is the special dutyfij. 
of liberals to safeguard those rights for all groups, event) 
for those groups with whose opinions they do notfi} 
sympathize. | 
2. Our conviction of the worth of the individua 
calls for a democratic form of government. We re-Hi) 
affirm our faith, therefore, in the ideals of democracyj|), 
and our opposition to all governmental forms, under} 
whatever name, which would replace democracy. 


! 
i 
| 


IV. Race Relations 


1. As believers in the brotherhood .of man, w 
affirm that all men everywhere, regardless of raceji), 
creed, or color, are entitled to equal social, political and Ait. 
economic opportunities. I 
2. We protest all discriminations against Negroes|}} 
or members of other races, and we favor all legislatior}| 
which aims to eliminate such discriminations. ) 

3. We unqualifiedly condemn organizations whi ck ] 
have as their basis racial or religious prejudices, 2 | 
we pledge our utmost efforts to the development of a) 
cooperative spirit between racial and creedal groups} 


| 


| | 
V. Family and Sex Relations , | 
1. With allowance for necessary protective meas . 


ures in behalf of women, there should be complet 


equality of opportunity for men and women. 1] 
a 


| 


i} 
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2. The family should be fundamentally a demo- 
cratic institution built upon the respect and affection 
jof its members one for another. 
3. Sex education should be given frankly, and 
Hoegun at an early age in order to assure the develop- 
i ment of wholesome personalities and healthy attitudes. 
__ 4. Ministers of religion should share responsi- 
joility with parents, physicians, and educators for the 
jnstruction of the young in all matters pertaining to 
dt arried life, that the selection of partners may be 
jnore intelligent and the chances of success in marriage 
Wncreased. 
| 5. No minister should perform a marriage cere- 
imony unless he is reasonably satisfied that the factors 
9) or a successful marriage are present. 
| 6. We favor legislation requiring medical certifi- 
@eates of physical and mental health as prerequisite 
0 the issuance of a marriage license. 
] 7. Divorce laws should be reformed so that for 
idequate cause, physical, mental or spiritual, the 
marriage partnership may be dissolved without the 
incrimination and ill-will which most present statutes 
ngender. The remarriage of divorced persons should 
»e performed by a minister if and when he is con- 
vinced that it would be socially desirable. 
|. _8. We favor freedom of dissemination of scientific 
{irth-contro! information under proper social and 
t Inedical safeguards. 


F VI. Crime and the Penai System 


i 1. Although there may be certain biological and 
Hereditary factors which cause crime, nevertheless, the 
soots of crime are found in great measure in the defects 
f the social and economic environment. As these 
Wlefects are corrected crime will decrease. 
‘, 2. Meanwhile there is crying need for a thorough 
i ‘eformation in theory and practice of our entire system 
Jor the prevention and contro! of crime, to the end that 
| e treatment of criminals may be on the basis of 
Wheir individual needs and that society shall be pro- 
ected. 
{) 3. Capital punishment should be abolished. 
' 4. Weurge the enactment of federal anti-lynching 
IWS. 
)) 5. Measures aimed at the prevention of crime 
fre most effective when applied early in life. The chil- 
‘ren of the nation are entitled to all the protecting and 
tuiding influences that can be devised by churches, 
Wchools, and other character-developing forces of 
@ommunity life. When these efforts fail and delin- 
@uency develops there should be available everywhere 
he services of adequate juvenile courts, study and 
juidance centers, and other facilities for the under- 
(tanding and treatment of delinquent children. 


; | VII. Housing 
| Wecommend steps already taken to create better 
¥pw-rent housing for the people, and favor cooperative 
Hovernmental programs—federal, state, and local— 
‘br the increase of adequate and healthful housing for 
jamilies of low income. 


| VIII. Social Service 


| The necessity for social service will continue, no 
iatter what our economic or political system may be. 


Therefore, we urge on our churches study of the varied 
fields of social-work activity, and cooperation with 
social workers and social-work organizations in their 
efforts to implement these activities in all aspects of 
our life, whether it be in the family, in business, in- 
dustry, the courts, education and leisure-time ac- 
tivities, or services for the care of the sick and dis- 
tressed. 


1X. Education 


1. Realizing the need of the individual for a 
clearer understanding of his responsibilities in society 
and a better training to function therein, we urge a 
better adaptation of the educational system to fit 
modern youth for these responsibilities. 

2. Adult education as a tool of democracy is a 
new and valuable movement in our national life, and 
merits support and encouragement in fullest measure. 

3. We deplore the present general tendency to 
cut down appropriations for education. 

4. The religious-education system should give 
not only an adequate religious background to youth, 
but should also provide training in the application of 
the religious and ethical ideals of social justice, 
brotherhood and peace, and prepare youth to be 
effective agents in the building of a just and righteous 
society. 


X. Method 


1. We renounce violence as a method of accom- 
plishing any social purpose, and affirm our belief that 
the kingdom of God will be established only through 
the peaceful means of persuasion, education, and 
political action in a democratic state. Our religion 
gives us faith that this can be accomplished, and 
this faith provides the power to strive toward our 
goal. 

2. We would emphasize the fact that, no matter 
what economic or political system may be developed 
and no matter how perfect in theory it may be, its 
ultimate success will depend on the skill and character 
of the men and women who operate it. 

3. Finally, we recognize that with us, as with all 
religious groups organized on a congregational basis, 
we cannot by any statement bind individuals or 
churches. Our reliance is upon the purpose, good will 
and intelligence of our members. Nevertheless, our 
ministers through their teaching and preaching, and 
our churches in their services and educational activ- 
ities, should do their utmost to clarity the thinking and 
affect the attitudes of their members. 


Issued in its own name by the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association, under vote of the 
annual meeting, May 22, 1934. 


Roy M. Cushman, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, Bosion, Mass. 
Everett M. Baker, Providence, FR. I. 
Raymond B. Bragg, Chicago, Ill. 

Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Larry Davidow, Detroit, Mich. 

Agnes A. Elliott, Ashland, Ohio. 

Herbert Hitchen, West Newton, Mass. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cordelia D. Nash, New York City. 
Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. 
Charles BE. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa. 
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The Broadcasting of Religious Services 
William S. Nichols 


“A|VERY new invention brings changes into our 
social, and frequently our religious, life. We 
expect this, and very often the changes are 
beneficial. It is inevitable also that some of 
the changes brought about by new inventions may be 
disastrous to old established values. For this alterna- 
tive reason, the church has to proceed slowly in the 
adoption of innovations. We may then pertinently 
ask if there has not been undue haste on the part of 
churches in regard to broadcasting of religious services. 
We want progressive churches, of course, but progress 
should not be obtained at the expense of values which 
are more fundamental and precious. 

The broadcasting of religious services by indi- 
vidual churches, and by denominational agencies, has 
already become an important factor in the popular 
acceptance of religion. This is surely creating a mis- 
conception of religion which is most unfortunate. 
From the earliest times the assembling of people 
together for group worship, or for the observance of 
religious ceremony, has been considered essential to 
the progress of the race and to the well-being of the 
individuals. Resulting from this idea of the popular 
religious assemblage, have come the later ideas of 
church buildings, ritual services, the festival celebra- 
tions and many other religious expressions. From 
religious societies which formed in the churches have 
arisen most of the ideas concerning missions, reforms, 
philanthropies, and all manner of social service. These 
various religious activities have grown naturally from 
the basic custom of congregating for the deep religious 
purpose of worship. Through public worship it has been 
believed that there has been a social benefit of wide- 
spread effect. What the individual personal gains have 
been may not be easily enumerated, but they undoubt- 
edly have been of great importance. Anything, there- 
fore which interferes with, or detracts from, religious 
assemblage cannot be encouraged. 

Does not the broadcasting of religious services 
to a considerable extent decrease interest in religious 
assemblage? To turn the dial of the radio in the 
home and listen in, however faithfully, to broadcast 
worship is surely something very different from going 
out from the home, joining a congregation, and di- 
rectly participating in the worship. Listening-in has 
little or no social value, and rather doubtful or easily 
over-rated personal value. Some pulpit orators, and 
egotistical preachers, like to claim that there is a great 
unseen congregation, a great uniting of listening souls, 
but it is largely imaginary. There is really very little 
participation, for the attitude ot the average listener 
at the radio is especially passive. The fan-mail, which 
is subsequently received, will undoubtedly help on the 
inflated idea that something wonderful has been ac- 
complished. About all that has really been accom- 
plished is that the religious service, or sermon, has 
filled in just so many minutes in a program of enter- 
tainment. Often the quality of the entertainment has 
to bear the “odious comparison” with another half 
hour, or more, of patent-medicine advertising. The 
entertainment paid for by a manufacturer is often 


more satisfying to a passive listener. On the whole 
the value from the standpoint of sincere and pure 
religion is very slight, and may be very much over- 
balanced by certain serious damaging effects. It is 
damaging to true religious values to have religion 
reduced to the mere entertainment status. This is 
sometimes done, unfortunately, in the churches them- 
selves, and usually the result is the lowering of re- 
ligion in the estimation of the thoughtful. Whenever 
an extraordinary effort is made to strike a popular 
note, and thus gather in the multitude, the church 
loses more than it gains. The submitting to the desire. 
to broadcast belongs in the same category. 

An argument used to justify broadcasting is that 
there are many sick people and shut-ins who thus 
enjoy, and are helped by, the blessing of a religious 
service. If there could be absolutely private wires, to 
be used only by the afflicted, all would rejoice to give 
them the privilege of listening to the worship of con- 
gregations. Never should it be considered, however, 
as good as real participation in common worship. The 
listening is only a poor substitute, and to listen merely 
to sermons, or addresses, ignoring the rest of the act of 
worship, is to get a wholly distorted idea of religion. 
There are many people who when they attend church 
do so merely to hear a sermon, but there is a vastly 
larger percentage of radio listeners who probably think 
that the sermon is the main thing. It is likely that all 
unselfish, and truly religious, shut-ins would willingly 
forego the privilege of hearing religious services over 
the air if it were understood that the practice is in- 
jurious to the cause of pure religion. 

The giving of undue importance to the sermon in 
religious worship may be largely responsible for the 
unchurching of great numbers of people. The sermon 
has its place in worship, but it should not dominate 
worship, and it should always be harmonious with the 
other elements which enter into congregational wor- 
ship. Failure to recognize this principle has been the | 
downfall of many a preacher and the breakdown of 
many a church. The practice of advertising sermon 
subjects is very common, but it overemphasizes the 
preaching part of worship, and often gives the idea 
that preaching is religion. Much of church publicity 
sets forth doctrine and social ideas, and consequently 
many unthinking people are led to the belief that 
religion is only incidentally adoration and worship. 
Religious broadcasting augments this idea, and where- 
in we have rivalry in the broadcasting there is sure to 
be spread a distorted idea of the practice of religious 
worship. There is more religion, for example, in a few 
moments of silent adoration than in whole hours of 
passive listening to sermons, be they ever so eloquent, 
persuasive, and inspired. There is an elusive, but |} 
potent, religious element in the mere congregating act, || 
wherein all participate together in a common uplift, . 
which cannot be broadcast. The great unchurched 
masses can have no conception of the value of such 
an act, and, therefore, are missing from their lives 
something which in all ages of man’s advance has been 
recognized as a necessary, vital factor in his safety 
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|) and progress. There is, we may believe, some definite 
| connection between the worshiping ages of man and 
the advance of human happiness and well-being. In 
| so far as the broadcasting of religious services detracts 
from, and interferes with, the worshiping of congre- 
/ gations assembled together it is certainly to be con- 
demned as anti-religious. 

The religious interests might well combine and 
i! declare a moratorium on this broadcasting during a 
4 period of years, and reinstate the idea that common 
-worship requires active participation, and is not 
effected by absent treatment. Just how much it would 
mean to the people of this country, and the public 
| affairs of this country, if all the people should attend 
) public worship each Sunday for a year, there is no 
) way of telling. We can make all sorts of claims, and 
/ it is a vain dream. Might it not be, however, that 
‘) more would be done for our country, and for the world, 
j than all the great councils, and conferences, and parlia- 
i/ ments, could do in the same time? It is not that the 
j public adoration of great congregations would bring 
i) about a great change in the favor of God. We have no 
f) such idea. We hold rather that those participating 


| No man figuratively or literally kneels, and thus 
if humbles himself, but what he rises to his full height 


me ERE has always been among liberals a ten- 
‘| dency to rally to the support of the underdog, 
and it is not surprising to find many liberal 
| eas Christians who instinctively take sides with 
_the laborer in any dispute. The fact that labor has 
i been for years past subject to all degrees of exploita- 
# tion creates a prejudice in its favor and an uncritical 
§ attitude toward any organization which claims to 
4 represent labor. Prejudiced and uncritical acceptance 
of the claims of many organizations has given them 
prestige unwarranted by the real facts, a prestige 
4 which adds to their influence and often allows them 
® to assume powers which far exceed their real responsi- 
@ bilities. Our first duty before committing ourselves 
is to discover the real nature of any organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is superficially 
i)’ democratic. Members are assigned to specific locals. 
i These locals are members of some International, or 
4 may in rare cases be directly affiliated with the 
Federation. The Internationals are joined under the 
| Federation. Every member of the local has a vote in 
i) the local meetings, which resemble a New England 
i town meeting. Every local sends delegates to various 
4 conferences and the stated meetings of the Inter- 
| national. In those meetings the delegates elect the 
officers of the International and delegates to the 
__ Federal meetings. Every local also elects delegates to a 
) Central body in its community which is a federation 
| of all the A. F. of L. locals in that community. The 
/ local elects delegates to the State body, the State body 


{ 


to the national Federation. Many Internationals are 
divided into districts geographically; and into Councils 
by trades. Thus the United Textile Workers have 
|. geographical districts, and also have separate divisions 


a changed man. What is more needed today than 
changed men and women? Can we ever expect perma- 
nent improvement along any line until we have a 
change in human character? Many of our govern- 
mental and social plans, which are full of merit, fail 
because there is no corresponding response by the 
people to change themselves to benefit by the plans. 

Religious leadership should direct its attention 
to this matter of the religious broadcast, and make an 
effort to reestablish common worship to a more exalted 
place in public confidence. Church people should 
insist that their ministers shall be first of all leaders 
of religious worship, rather than pulpit orators and 
popular preachers. Regular devoted attendance upon 
worship, and in worship, should be stressed at all 
times as a private and public necessity for the uplift 
of life. All who look for the coming of a great prophet 
to right all wrongs, and bring in a happy day of joy 
and peace, have been misled by false interpretations 
and unwarranted claims. With some possible excep- 
tions it is probably true that all the great preachers 
who have ever swayed great audiences were first of all 
great leaders of worship. This is the need today in the 
churches of the land. With the right leadership, and 
filled churches, the dawning of a new day would not 
be long delayed. 


A. F. of L.---A Business Agency 


N. W. Lovely 


for cotton, wool, narrow-fabrics, loomfixers, wool- 
sorters, finishers. Most of the State bodies are divided 
into smaller districts and groups. The result is an 
overlapping, criss-crossing and general confusion of 
delegated powers and delegated authority. It is this 
which explains how it is possible for (to quote George 
Sokolsky) “‘the same crew”’ to remain always in con- 
trol of the offices and elections, so that ‘‘only death 
can separate an A. F. of L. official from his job. In 
practice there is no effective system of election, the 
whole constitutional set-up being designed (by 
accident or intent) to make possible political job- 
bery. 

Every member pays monthly into the Interna- 
tional treasury twenty cents and up; into the district 
body two cents and up; into the State body two cents 
and up; into the Central body two cents and up; and 
sometimes a small tax into a council. The dues vary 
from International to International, from State to 
State, ete. Besides this each local bears its own ex- 
penses. The income is used by the “‘proper officers” 
at their own discretion. Much of it is used to hire 
organizers who work in the field to increase member- 
ship, and who serve in an advisory capacity to the 
locals already organized. This advice and exhortation 
from paid organizers is usually all that the local gets 
in return for the money sent in to headquarters. There 
is occasional irregular, indefinite, and very uncertain 
strike relief in case of trouble. Insurance is obtainable 
in return for an additional monthly deposit. 

When there is labor trouble at a plant the ‘“‘Inter- 
national man,” a paid organizer, comes in. He advises 
the officers of the local union; he arranges and attends 
such conferences as are possibie; he drives as sharp a 
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bargain for the union as he can, using as his chief 
weapon the threat of strike. His experience is often 
of value to the local. All of them that the writer knows 
are pretty conscientious; some of them are very able; 
all of them are skillful demagogues able in a vast 
majority of cases to lead the local unions in whatever 
course they wish. Above all, however, they are irre- 
sponsible. That is to say, they are not dependent for 
their office on the continued good will and confidence 
ot the members of any local or combination of locals. 
In the second place they never make a decision. The 
final decision in any matter is made by the local union, 
which is an independent and autonomous unit, and 
the decision is by universal ballot. Of course these 
skillful demagogues almost invariably tell the voters 
what to do, of course they 7n fact make the decisions, 
but they never assume the responsibility for a decision 


the universal ballot. The only unequivocal advice 
given to me by any official of the U. T. W. was, ““Never 


“The Modern Art of Superstition” 


George Lawrence Parker 


Ga 2 HE mind of today is both proud and fond of 
 && declaring that it has outgrown superstition. 
We are very apt to swell with pride as 

we pin on our breasts, and perhaps on our 
anid of faith, such lofty sentiments as that we no 
longer believe the world to be flat, that ghosts do not 
frighten us, that fairies and perhaps angels too are 
abolished, that the Bible is not just true in every single 
word, and that miracles do not occur. The list may be 
made longer, but these examples mark our general 
mood of exalted freedom from myth and superstition. 
We breathe a sigh of lofty relief as we count them over 
and call ourselves by large names. 

And this is, in its way, all to the good. 

But after all there is little cause to turn our asser- 
tions of such freedom into too large occasions of self- 
congratulation. Might we not rather say that we 
would be extremely unintelligent and quite below par 
mentally to hold on to things outgrown? Might we 
not do well also to recall that when many a belief was 
held in far gone days it was not a superstition but a 
real faith, a method of expression, and wrapped around 
with social values? 

Our danger today is that we shall be creators of 
new superstitions while we boldly deny old ones. For 
instance, we are superstitious now when we look to 
science to cure all our human ills. There is a vast 
modern myth.growing up that if we can but pierce into 
the final knowledge of the material world we shall be 
happier, live better, love each other more, cure social 
evils, and have a paradise on earth. But, after all, sci- 
ence is chiefly observation, and Jesus put our super- 
stition in its true light when he said, ‘The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.”” The modern 
myth that science will create in us better souls is, at 
least and at best, a statement to take with limit- 
ations. 

Another modern superstition is that success 
crowns all. Make us successful and we shall be happy. 
This superstition holds us in an iron grip, and, fre- 


take any responsibility, you'll lick yourself if you do.” | 
What the A. F. of L. is in fact is a vast agency || 
for the supply of information and advice to groups of jf 
laborers wishing to unite. Its personnel, because of | 
inherent confusions and the wide field of activity, || 
ranges from highly intelligent, well-educated executives || 
to virtually illiterate demagogues; they range from} 
conservative, capitalistic gentlemen to socialistic)} 
young women and college graduates with a social | | 
mission, usually radical in nature. They work on} 
salary or commission or both. But the whole organiza- | 
tion is fundamentally a business organization, and as} 
such has no inherent claim to the loyalty of American || 
labor or the service and support of socially minded ||f 
individuals. Often the service is efficient, intelligent | 
and worthwhile; sometimes it is the opposite—but an} 
intelligent laborer anywhere will investigate the} 
business value of the service before he invests in it, 
and should judge the particular proposition before him i| 
purely in the spirit of a business transaction. 


quently, to deny it means persecution, or a cross. 
“To make good,” “‘to get by with it,” “to win out,’’| 
“to acquire fame,’”’ are modern cries of a living super- | 
stition that squeezes us all with tight fingers. As myths }} 
they are far more evil in influence than to believe that 
the world is flat or to have faith in fairies. 

Another myth of today is that we can be one) 
thing in private and another in public. We think we | 
can do one thing “off the record’’ and another thing 
“on the record’’; that we can at one hour give an 
“official” utterance and the next hour give something 
entirely different. Public life is honeycombed with 
this myth. Most of us in one degree or another are 
victims or creators of this new art of superstition. 

Again, if we can dare to go so deep, we have today 
a superstition about God quite as blatant as that 
which we declare against our ancestors. It is quite as 
much of a superstition now to say that God does not 
exist as it used to be to say he does exist. With many 
people now it is a popular myth and social fashion to |} 
deny God. The likelihood is that, in the popular sense, | 
there is as much superstition in abolishing God as there 
used to be in retaining him. The extra decorations and 
definitions of God were bad enough, but the labored |} 
processes of denial or the easy attitude of dismissal of |] 
God are as mythical as the former tinsel decoration 
was. We scarcely get rid of superstition by wholesale |} 
denial. Frequently such denial is just another super- |}} 
stition. 

The sum of the matter spiritually is that belief, 
faith of any sort, cleanses itself of superstition as a 
stream cleanses itself by flowing. Sail far enough and 
we find a round world. Socially we are beset today by || 
the superstition of crime, war, greed, injustice and |} 
impurity, not because ancient tradition created them || 
but because we uphold them with our modern my- |} 
thology. H 

The only way out is by a religion that shall refuse |} 
not only the old superstitions but also the new, and | 
live forever in the flowing stream of truth. 


‘ul, Andrews. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST IN INDIA 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. By C. F. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Ss pp. $2.00. 

The west knows C. IF. Andrews for his 
sympathetic, penetrating interpretations 
ot Mahatma Gandhi, in which he reveals 
' his own high soul, as well. This latest little 


: ' book by Mr. Andrews, on Sadhu Singh, 


will be eagerly read, because Mr. Andrews 
| has won us to himself, and we desire to 


it know something of the men whom he 
ls admires and 


loves. It is ‘‘a personal 
memoir’”’ and one gets, through it, the 
impression which Singh made upon those 
| who came within the circle of his influence 
rather than an exposition of Singh’s 
Christianity or his life. 

Singh grew up under the influence of a 
devoutly religious Hindu mother. In his 
adolescence, he underwent a sudden con- 
version to Christianity not unlike Paul’s. 
From that moment, Jesus became a con- 
stant and intimate companion of his inner 


| life and walked with him wherever he 


went, to the end. It was another example 
# of that evangelical experience which has 


“ff marked the course of Christian history and 


potently affected the lives of great Chris- 
tians. The form and quality of this ex- 
perience in the life of this Hindu differ 
little from what has been known by western 
devotees, though the Hindu background 
of meditation and solitariness perhaps 
heightens the values. That the personality 
of Singh was assimilated to the personality 
of his invisible companion, is evident. 
Not only his flowing oriental robes but 
his eyes and his demeanor moved some 
who came in contact with him in England 
to feel they had been with Jesus. 

The book had to be written by Mr. 
Andrews, for his admiration demanded 
expression. It suffers somewhat from 
repetition of its thoughts, as is inevitable 
with testimony given out of the experience 
of a spiritual enthusiasm. 

John Howland Lathrop. 
ok * 
AFTER ALL, GOD 


Why Not Try God? By Mary Pickford. 
New York: H. C. Kinsey & Co., Ine. 
35 pp. $1.00. 

The title of this book should be, ““Why 
Not Try New Thought?” Having dis- 
covered that ‘‘there is a beneficent power 
available to me which will always comfort 
3) me and guide me and allow me to be 

_ happy,” the author wishes to share her 
discovery ‘“‘with all who care to try it.” 
This beneficent power is “right thinking, 
the power with which you tune in to God,” 
and “it can actually change conditions of 
every kind, no matter how serious and 
4 complicated they may seem to be. . 

God is a twenty-four-hour station. All you 


e 


need to do is to plug in. You plug in with 
your thinking.” Thus are the fruits of 
religion offered for a thought. 

It may be conceded that there are in this 
book, along with the main elements which 
are inherited from Phineas P. Quimby, 
certain survivals of good sense and of 
traditional Christianity. But perhaps the 
principal value of the book for readers of 
The Christian Register is in the opportunity 
it provides for them to examine the amaz- 
ing claim of Henry Harrison Brown, often 
quoted by the cultists, that “in Unitarian- 
ism we find the nearest approach (to New 
Thought) on the intellectual side.’ And 
yet, we hope that our readers have other 
rows to hoe. 

James Luther Adams. 


Eo ok 


DR. McGIFFERT’S TESTAMENT 


Christianity as History and Faith. 
By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 322 pp. $2.50. 

This book is a collection of the unpub- 
lished papers of the late Professor McGif- 
fert. They present a unified view of his 
thought, which has manifestly been greatly 
influenced by Luther. This book can well 
be the text-book for Modernism. The most 
striking feature is the emphasis upon Jesus. 
This emphasis leads the author to an out- 
right declaration of the centrality of Jesus, 
which is rarely heard even in the most 
orthodox circles. “‘The genuine Christian 
confession is the Lordship of Christ. Christ 
is first. The fault of the Unitarians may be 
cited to point up this situation. They have 
begun with God and worked down to 
Christ. They have failed to make Christ 
supreme. They have placed another above 
him. The man who believes in Christ and 
not in God is nearer the historic Christian 
position than the man who believes in God 
and not in Christ. All we know about God 
we find in Jesus, who was the complete 
revelation of God to the world and ‘in 
whom dwelt the fullness of the Godhead.’ ”’ 

This vigorous faith in Jesus and in the 
spirit of Christ emanating from him, leads 
the author to an emphatic reliance upon 
the word of the preacher at the expense of 
the sacraments. The word is able to reveal 
to man the moral purpose which should 
dominate him, in union with which is the 
most satisfactory knowledge of God. 

In spite of the fresh and vigorous appeal 
of this book, which may be the last to be 
published by this really influential scholar, 
Unitarians will doubtless continue to sin 
in putting God before Jesus, and most of 
them will follow McGiffert in exalting the 
word over the sacrament, for in this has 
been the secret of the strength of vital 


Protestantism. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


TOO BIG FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


Modern Methods in the Church 
School. By William Grime. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc. 99 pp. $1.50. 


Can the church interest boys who think 
they are getting too big to attend church 
school? An Episcopalian rector accepted 
this challenge and searched for the causes 
of this attitude. His findings convinced 
him that it was stupid to go on perpetuating 
interpretations and methods that made 
boys think of religion as “‘old stuff.” He 
experimented with the principles of pro- 
gressive education until he found ways 
of developing appreciations of religion. 
Under guidance, untrained but willing 
teachers discovered how to teach so that 
the children did not learn that religion is a 
dull affair. 

In “Modern Methods in the Church 
School,”” Mr. Grime reports in vivid style 
the experience of a teacher with a group 
of nine-year-old boys in a regular one-hour 
session, with no special materials, equip- 
ment, or professional leadership. The 
teacher’s diary of the weekly meetings 
evaluates the outcomes of the teaching. 
Part I shows how the boys who had no 
interest in the Bible discovered that 
Genesis gives a fascinating story of early 
peoples. In Part II, Jesus became alive 
and real when the pupils illustrated the 
stories about him through a plastic-arts 
project. 

The book is highly recommended for all 
religious-education leaders. It contains 
many suggestions of materials and methods 
for the thoughtful teacher, and it will serve 
as a text much better than many of the 
other reports of actual teaching. The 
appendix includes notes as to how to use 
the book, and questions for a teacher- 
training course. 

Gertrude H. Taft. 


““An indispensable book on the development 
of the idea of God.””—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


“The Old Testament lives tor me now as never 


before.”’ —Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


“You formulate, in a most penetrating way, 
the relationship of religion to reform.”’ 
—Professor Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin College. 


“So interesting that I could not put it down.” 
—Professor E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
author of Sociological Study of the Bible 
Religious Book Club Selection 

Now in its second large printing 


354 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
DISPOSITION exists among a certain portion 
of the laity in our churches to regard the 
tendency of the clergy to stress the social 
aspects of religion—to preach the social gospel—as 
an expression merely of sympathy for the underdog. 
Oftentimes, because they consider sympathy a worthy 
trait in a minister, they tolerate this tendency. But 
they very rarely recognize it for the inevitable thing 
that it truly is. After all, they say, religion is a 
matter primarily concerned with the relationship 
existing between the individual and God. Why should 
there be so much emphasis in our pulpits, or in the 
actions of our ministers outside their pulpits, upon 
matters of a political and economic nature? 

The answer to this question is, that if the gener- 
ally accepted beliefs of the church represent anything 
more than mere rhetoric, such emphasis cannot be 
avoided. Consider, for example, our belief in personal 
integrity. What does it mean? ‘Our danger is,’’ wrote 
Channing, “that we shall accept the consciences of 
others for our own.”’ Precisely. But how can one do 
otherwise when the successful performance of his task, 
upon which he is dependent for a living, involves the 
continual shutting off from his mind of those ideals 
in which he most intensely believes. Under present 
conditions the price too many men pay for maintaining 
their integrity is a sacrifice of their jobs. A case in 
point is that of a man who belongs to our own faith, 
a large part of whose time is devoted to the collection 
and organization of facts which may be used by his 
employers to defeat social legislation of which he him- 
self fully approves. He may, of course, express his 
own mind in the matter. If he does so, however, it will 
be only to learn that his services are no longer required. 

Now the minister who is alive to what is taking 
place around him observes such conflicts as these. He 
observes, too, that such conflicts do not arise from mere 
partisanship, prejudice or personal pique. They arise 
because a man is striving to remain faithful to his 
ideals—those, oftentimes, he hears voiced by the 
church. What alternative is there for the minister on 


the basis of such observations save to conclude that jf 
the integrity he has been urging people to seek, so i 
essential to inner peace and harmony, is something || 
which, under present conditions, it is impossible for ij 
many persons to achieve. Quite naturally and inevita- |} 
bly, therefore, in addition to what he may be doing to || 
save people from the conflicts which occur within 
themselves, the minister endeavors to furnish leader- | 
ship in the realm of our corporate life. 
Justice, which has usually been looked upon by | 

the church as an attribute of God, involves a relation- || 
ship not only between the higher and the lower selves ||f} 
in the individual. It involves a relationship as well | 
between the individual and society. Any minister with | 
a year or two of experience behind him is brought face | 
to face with this fact. If he is possessed of any courage | 
whatsoever he comes to grips with it both inside his | 
pulpit and out. 
Robert B. Day. 


*K * 


THE PARENT AND THE MOVIES 


HE battle about the movies still rages, but as yet If 
the churches have done nothing very con- ||f 
structive. The orthodox bodies have contented ||}; 

themselves mainly with prohibitions or negative ||} 
suggestions, while the liberal denominations are still 
suffering from their well-known constitutional paraly- 
sis. But parents are faced with the need for a con- | 
structive policy for the guidance of their children, and 
such a policy might be greatly strengthened if it were | 
widely shared. 
It is not to be denied that many movies exercise | 
a bad influence on children, but we cannot hope to jf}; 
counteract that by refusing permission to attend. 
Even if we succeeded in keeping the children from 
going, the influence of the movies would be felt through | 
other children who go and with whom our children jf 
play. 
The need for a constructive policy demands that |} 
we make use of the movie to strengthen our children’s | 
ideals and to defeat the evil influence which it may ]]} 
otherwise have. There are good movies, and one good | 
picture is worth more than a month of parental “thou | 
shalt not’s.”’ It isn’t enough to keep our children away |} 
from the bad ones. What is needed is that we plan our | 
own and our children’s attendance in order that the | 
maximum benefit may be derived. ii 
Children under six or seven should probably be | 
kept from the movies entirely, and much older children |} 
who are nervous or excitable will derive more harm ||} 
than good from any but the most quiet sort. For the |}} 
others, we ought to plan to go with them whenever |} 
possible to all the good movies for as many years as 
the children will accept our companionship on friendly || 
terms. Our presence exerts a steadying, reassuring ||} 
influence through frightening episodes, and enables us | 
to help the child see through what might otherwise be 
a scene of evil influence. sk 
Regular attendance ought to be avoided, as it | 
tends to make the child dependent on movies for | 
entertainment and encourages lack of discrimination. |] 
If we go with the children and see that they understand || 
our policy the children will cooperate with good will, |} 
and they will even be willing to leave the theater at If 
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F the end of a good picture to avoid the bad feature 
i which generally accompanies it. 
i There ought to be in every church and social 
,, Organization a motion-picture committee whose busi- 
. mess it 1s to try to develop and maintain this sort of 
i policy among the members and in the community, to 
h cooperate with other similar committees in encouraging 
good pictures through urging attendance at good pic- 
\ tures and protesting against bad ones, and to dissemi- 
Wy nate reliable information about good movies that are 
,j/¢oming. Only by using the movies for good can the 
—\influence of unwholesome pictures be nullified and 
good pictures be encouraged, but an intelligently 
chosen policy carefully followed and widely shared 
“will tremendously strengthen the religious and char- 
‘acter education of our children. 


Robert Weston. 
Ane 
THE LEAGUE OF THE KINDLY TONGUE 


‘TT was a young stenographer in a business office who 

suggested, some years ago, ‘““‘The League of the 
Kindly Tongue.” Conversation around her was 
dense with the smoke of verbal conflict. Men were 
‘cremating each other in flames of brimstone, or re- 
ducing their souls to lower orders of the animal king- 
‘dom. But to her the open combat was not so deadly 
‘yas the whispered words of disloyalty so often used to 


ljmore eloquent than words is the disparaging pause 
‘which follows the bromidian comment, ‘“‘He is a splen- 


The League of the Kindly Tongue was to develop 
a new habit of speech—if not indeed a new habit of 


\}of our friends and acquaintances. Civilization, after 
“all, is but the harvest of a few excellences from the 
‘broad fields of experience. 

All of which is to preface a comment made by 
Professor Perry D. Smith of Winnetka, Ill., who spoke 
mrecently at the Judge Baker Guidance Center. He 
idrew a picture of the average conference table where 
“big business’ and international problems are de- 


broad experience and keen interest, trying desperately 
sl to reach agreements, but plunging headlong into chaos. 
| Their conferences dissolve, one after another, leaving 


jenvoys have grown up in the school of rivalry and 
Each feels that he must outwit or 
He must demonstrate his 
‘own superior ability and defend the cause of his 
country. While this attitude prevails no worthy agree- 
ment can be reached, and the resort is eventually to 
\the sword. 

| The cure is a change from the competitive to the 
| cooperative attitude. Let envoys feel that they are co- 
| operating in a common purpose—that they are to help 
\ and not defeat one another—and their conference may 
take a hopeful turn. Perhaps the League of Nations 
| waits for the League of the Kindly Tongue. 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 


THE THEOLOGIAN AT THE TEA TABLE 
E could not believe our eyes at first: but there 
it was. In the Shorter Oxford Dictionary this 
definition: “THEISM a morbid condition 
characterized by headache, sleeplessness, and palpitation 
of the heart, caused by excessive tea-drinking.”’ 

It was in the library of a Boston Unitarian 
minister that we consulted the famous Dictionary. 
There must be a special edition for American taste. 
Far be it from us to admit that such a definition bears 
the authentic stamp of Oxford. Does not the mature 
wit of the Oxford undergraduate owe its flavor to an 
ever-flowing teapot? Have not generations of phi- 
losophers and pious men found tranquillity at tea- 
time, resting upon the faith that any time is tea- 
time? 

Far be it from us to admit that there can be 
such a mistake as excessive tea-drinking. Our feeling 
is that, in Oxford at least, anyone with a minimum of 
trust in a Superior Being will be ready for a cup of tea 
at any hour from dawn to midnight. It is a profound 
thought that tea is not coffee. ‘It looks like rain, sir,” 
remarked the waiter to the American in an English 
hotel, as he poured the alleged coffee. But where in 
England would you find any adult mind refusing the 
national brew after noonday, saying with a fearful 
thought of sleeplessness that a glass of milk would be 
preferred? Milk for babes, as the Scripture saith. But 
strong tea “‘belongeth to them that are of full age, 
even those who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil.” 

It is not in any excess that the trouble lies; it is in 
the character of the tea. The morbid condition de- 
noted as Theism is due to what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called ‘‘a pallid infusion.””’ The Oxford Dictionary is 
pointing to tea as drunk even to this day within sight 
of Boston Harbor, where once, owing to a regrettable 
misunderstanding, a certain amount of tea was mixed 
with too much water. We are indebted to the Roman 
Catholic scholarship of Miss Agnes Repplier for the 
historic information that at Boston tea-tables the 
spirit of sheer independence sustained itself for a while 
on what was known as “‘Liberty Tea, made from four- 
leaved loosestrife, which was sold for sixpence a pound, 
and which seems to have been held in a sort of ab- 
horred esteem.”’ It is the residue of this Liberty Tea 
that makes us feel so melancholy. It is such a prim 
decoction. It is not lusty enough to get out of the 
spout and become a stimulus to robust sociality. “Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,” wrote the 
Apostle; “but be filled with the Spirit.’”. Whoever felt 
really filled with the Spirit from Boston tea? The 
beverage is not potent enough for our realistic minds. 
It is not human enough. It has lost some essence. It 
lacks body and strength and kick. We might say it is 
lacking in the quality of incarnation. We have a hope 
that one day we shall be able to accompany all our 
dearly beloved brethren, who are humanists, to an- 
other Boston Tea Party. An invisible host will give 
us a taste of the real stuff. It will transcend our present 
expectations. The host will embrace us all with 
friendly eyes. He will lift the cup of a Christian 
Humanism, and say with a ringing voice: “Be of good 
eheer .... This is my Life.” 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
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lf it is true that the weather has a 
special grudge against the May Meetings, 
what shall be said about its hostility to 
the Free Church Fellowship? During the 
whole session, Brooklyn and New York 
were in the grip of the worst snow storm 
since the memorable blizzard of 1888. So 
severe was the storm that the session 
scheduled for Thursday morning was 
abandoned, and the Fellowship adjourned 
after the session on Wednesday evening. 
This session proved to be like the “good 
wine at the feast’s end.’”’ We were few in 
numbers but the spirit was fine. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston, Mass., presided 
with grace and introduced the two speakers, 
President Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Fisher of Detroit, Mich. Dr. Snow 
created a laugh as he read Stanley Walker’s 
definition of a liberal, from “‘City Editor,” 
as one who likes Jews, is against lynching, 
favors peaceful picketing, believes in free 
speech, but is so much of an individualist 
that he cannot play the game with any- 
body else. This latter is the crowning fault 
of the liberal. Unless this fault can be 
overcome, there is little hope for liberalism. 
The Free Church Fellowship may well be 
developed into an ageney which will do 
just that. On that basis, Dr. Snow is heart 
and soul in favor of the Fellowship. A 
major heresy of our day is the widespread 
belief that the good new day can. be 
brought in only by violence. We must 
give the lie to this heresy. Two objectives 
we may well aim for are the destruction of 
war and the abolition of poverty. 

In introducing Bishop Fisher, Dr. Etz 
reported that the bishop’s church in De- 
troit, the Central Methodist, has voted to 
follow its minister’s lead and join the Free 
Church Fellowship. This announcement 
was greeted by prolonged applause, and 
may well be considered as highly significant 
and the harbinger of many other accre- 
tions. Bishop Fisher brought to us a good 
bit of Methodist fervor which we all en- 
joyed. The bishop is a natural orator, in 
full command of voice and language, and 
he held our attention without any flagging 
on our part, although he spoke at the end 
of a day filled with meetings. His rich 
experience in India, China, and Japan 
afforded him a background for many illus- 
trations of his theme that the modern 
world was the result of a world-wide bio- 
logical revolution which has us all in its 
scope. We were pleased that the bishop 
spoke in high terms of his thorough enjoy- 
ment of every moment spent in the atmos- 
phere of the Fellowship, and of the enlarge- 
ment which had come to his own life in the 
process. He confessed himself a mystic 
because of his sense that we are in the grip 
of an evolution or a power which is bringing 
great things to pass. He made much of a 


poem by Carl Sandburg which asked God 
first to make him a crowbar to tear down 
old structures and then to make him a 
rivet to hold together new ones. This is 
the function of the liberal, to clear away 
what is dead in the past and to build the 
new structures which time and the progress 
of man demand. 

So came to an end a conference which 
seemed to many of us of high distinction. 
The Free Church Fellowship may well be 
proud of attracting to this conference such 
men and women as came from long dis- 
tances, Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks from 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dr. Snow from Chi- 
cago, Ill., Rev. David Rhys Williams from 
Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Robert Weston 
from Schenectady, N. Y., Rev. Robert J. 
Raible from Greenfield, Mass., Rev. 
George A. Mark from Leominster, Mass., 
to mention only a few. in almost every 
meeting men outnumbered women. There 
was no woman speaker on the program. 
Especially significant was the fact that 
theological questions were almost com- 
pletely absent from the discussions, but 
the social questions were very much to the 
fore, and it seemed to be the general con- 
viction that religion, at least as it was to 
express itself in the Fellowship, was to be 
concerned overwhelmingly with the welfare 
of humanity and the quest of the good life 
for all. 

The Council of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship met on Thursday morning, and Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher of Detroit was unan- 
imously elected president. Other officers 
elected were four vice-presidents, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, Victor Friend 
of Melrose, Mass., and Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley of Boston. Dr. Charles R. Joy 
of Boston was elected secretary and Ingham 
Bicknell of Boston treasurer. 

After the election of officers, a declara- 
tion of principles was made and a state- 
ment of immediate tasks was adopted as a 
program of action for the Fellowship. 


Declaration of Principles 


1. We believe that religion is ethical, 
that ethics is social, and that the church 
is the organized conscience of society. 

2. We conceive our task to be: first, 
cultivation of excellence, the promotion of 
Christian character, the encouragement 
of the individual in his endeavor to realize, 
through all his relationships, the principles 
of integrity and honor, and second, the 
uniting of individuals and churches for the 
upbuilding of human welfare. 

3. We propose that the Free Church 
Fellowship shall be a union of religious 
liberals, a home for the emancipated spirit 
of man, where every kind of Christian, 
every form of religious worship, every 
statement of faith, shall be honored and 
welcomed. 


Statement of Immediate Tasks 


1. The preparation of a social platform 
which shall crystallize and enunciate the }j 
great social ideals which we recognize and || 
the immediate concrete objectives for }| 
which we would now strive. 

2. The organization of liberal ministers’ 
conferences in areas of possible or actual }| 
industrial unrest. 

3. The formation of a board of social 
strategy to mobilize the churches of 
America for united social action. 

4. The formation in our churches of 
study groups for the consideration of 
selected social problems and problems 
of personal religion, these groups to pro- jj 
mote cooperation and understanding be- 
tween clergy and laity, and, wherever’ 
possible, to translate conviction into action. 

5. The preparation of a book of personal 
spiritual guidance as a suggested way of 
life for the individual. 

6. The promotion of regional and local 
conferences of the Free Church Fellowship. 

7. The closest relations and, wherever 
possible, the merging of departmental 
enterprises in member and cooperating | 
denominations: for example, in denomina- 
tional publications, young people’s organi- |} 
zations, departments of religious educa- |j 
tion, and social relations. 

8. The rounding out of the Free Church’ 
Fellowship by securing the adherence of 
many more of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches and of the ministers and ] 
churches of other denominations. 


* * 


LEWIS DEXTER TO WIN DEGREE | 
It has just been announced from Chicago 


that Lewis Anthony Dexter, nineteen- 
year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. Robert } 
C. Dexter of Belmont, Mass., will | 


achieve the distinction of winning his" | 
degree of bachelor of science from the’ 
University of Chicago in one and two- |if 
thirds years—the record for any student }}} 
ever attending there. }, 

Lewis Dexter has completed all thal ) 
courses in the three major branches of |) 
learning at the University of Chicago: the 
humanities, which included courses in 
literature and English; the social sciences, - 
which included government, international }]} 
relations, psychology, and economics; and |} 
physical sciences, which included anthro- 
pology, geology, paleontology. 

While doing the full college course in 
record time, he has been very active as a 
worker for the university paper, starred in 
the varsity debate with New York Uni- | 
versity, and finds time to play tennis and || 
engage in other sports besides doing out-— 
side work in connection with his studies. __ |} 

Dr. Dexter is secretary of the Depart-— 
ment of Social Relations of the American |} 
Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Dexter 
is one of the active workers for the Massa- 
chusetts League of Peace. 

He will visit his parents in March when 
he is awarded his degree; then will return — 
to Chicago for his degree of master of arts. || 


|| 
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| The Alliance branch connected with the 
‘Second Church in Boston, Mass., enter- 
,| tained the New England Associate Alliance 
January 17. The cordial welcome and 
/gracious hospitality of the hostesses, com- 
4 bined with a worthwhile program, amply 
‘repaid the 320 women who braved the 
‘hard and persistent snowstorm to at- 
‘ tend the sessions. Seventy-five Alliance 
| q branches were represented, in addition to 
| one guest from California and members 
from three evening and two junior Alliance 
§) branches. 
} The collection for the benefit of the Star 
‘WIsland Renovation fund amounted to 
Hi $143.32. The appeal for this cause was 
“fimade by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., who, in stressing the 
4 importance of the movement, combined 
“9ifacts about the island’s picturesque past 
/with its present service and its widening 
4 possibilities as a denominational agency. 
‘} Mr. Rutledge called attention to the 
“S fact that the Shoals have this winter 
“Wp experienced their worst storm in many 
‘S years. Fortunately the hotel windows 
“@' were given a thorough strengthening last 
/year at great expense, so that few were 
‘ broken, but the old laundry building in the 
“rear was put out of commission. He re- 
‘% ferred to the splendid work of Mrs. 
William B. Nichols who, aided by her 
/ committee, has raised over $30,000 for 
1 Shoals renovation in the past decade or so. 
| He also spoke of the Elien Adams Me- 
} morial fund for which Mrs. Nichols is 
& asking contributions. 
| The principal speaker of the morning 
: : was Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, whose ad- 
4% dress was inspirational. Mrs. Gurney 
pointed out that the world is entering upon 
a new social order following a revolution 
| which began long ago, and that lessons 
' should be learned from the past, both 
| good and bad. While it is necessary for 
& people to work as a body, each must do 
| his own part as an individual. If a chain is 
to endure, each link must be well made. 
| Mrs. Gurney emphasized the need today 
4%, of the development of Christian character. 
Each must feel his personal responsibility 
- in relation to the community, state, nation, 
and world, whether he is called upon to do 
/ something humble or great. 
The history of the hostess church was 
i given by Mrs. Edward W. McGlenen in 
- the absence of Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, 
_ who was scheduled to present this item on 
the program. Mrs. Raymond, who arrived 
i) home the previous day from a long stay 
in a hospital, sent her greetings. Mrs. 
McGlenen gave an interesting survey of 
this historic old Boston church, which 
dates back to 1649, out of the rich fund of 
material which the society possesses. She 
referred to the succession of ministers who 
have served the church since the first 
_ incumbent, Rev. Samuel Mather, to Ralph 


New England Associate Alliance 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Waldo Emerson’s ministry there, and to 
the connection of historic figures like 
Paul Revere with the church’s early 
history. 

The afternoon address, on ‘The Court 
and the Juvenile,’ was given by Judge 
Kenneth D. Johnson of Quincy, Mass. 
Judge Johnson referred to the need of 
social vision in dealing with juvenile de- 
linquents. He believes that youth is the 
greatest of the nation’s resources. Enor- 
mous sums are spent on the detection and 
prosecution of crime and the care of 
criminals. The work of the juvenile court 
is to salvage, save and return to society 
the young delinquent—-a much better use 
of money than to be obliged to spend it on 
hardened criminals—the Floyds, Dil- 
lingers and Millens of the country. The 
average age of those now confined for 
crime is twenty-three years, he said. 

Massachusetts led in the establishment 
of juvenile courts, which now exist in all 
but two states. The court aims to protect 
the young offender and train him mentally, 
morally and physically. It must cooperate 
with all agencies which deal with youth. 
The young people who come before it 
should be treated not as criminals but as 
children in need of aid and protection, he 
believes. The hearings should be private 
and informal, with no visitors and no 
minors present unless needed as witnesses. 
The judge must try to enter into the case 
in the same way in which he would handle 
it as a parent. 

Some offenders need institutional care, 
but the greater number is helped best by 
probation treatment which aims to make 
them into good citizens. This method can 
work well when the court has the coopera- 
tion of the parent, but it can be in vain if 
the probation work is poorly done. Cases 
must be thoroughly investigated before 
and during the time they are in the hands 
of the juvenile court, and they must be 
followed up afterwards. Judge Johnson 
mentioned that in his experience with 
1,500 juvenile cases in Quincy only three 
boys and no girls had had Boy or Girl 
Scout experience. The earlier young de- 
linquents come to the juvenile court the 
less apt they are to be returned a second 
time, he said. 

Mrs. Wallace T. Davis of Quincy, Mass., 
president, was in charge of the sessions. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. DuBois Le- 
Fevre, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, and the greetings of the hostess 
Alliance branch were voiced by Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley, president. 

The annual meeting will be held April 18 
in Hartford, Conn. The nominating com- 
mittee for that occasion was named as 
follows: Mrs. Nathan Robinson, Wollaston, 
Mass.; Mrs. William B. Daniell, Franklin, 
N. H.; Mrs. Lois Svensson, Roslindale, 
Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE WILL GIVE 
“REBOUND”? AS ANNUAL PLAY 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
will present its fifteenth annual play in 
the midwinter season on the evenings of 
Friday and Saturday, February 8-9, in the 
Repertory Theater, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. The play selected is Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s comedy, ‘‘Rebound.” 
The production is being coached by 
Arthur A. Holman of the Leland Powers 
School. 

The play is a sophisticated modern 
comedy with serious implications, having 
to do with the domestic difficulties of two 
young people who are attracted to each 
other on the rebound from other seemingly 
important emotional attachments. The 
cast includes: Barbara Sturtevant of 
Baltimore, Md.; James H. Woods of New 
York, N. Y.; Stanley Rawson of Worcester, 
Mass.; Elizabeth M. Johnson of Milton, 
Mass.; Herbert B. Vose of Brookline, 
Mass.; Edward P. Furber of Watertown, 
Mass.; Robert Adams of Medford, Mass.; 
B. Vom Baur of Arlington, Mass.; John 
Brigham of Concord, Mass.; Willa Wood- 
bury of Cambridge, Mass.; Frances Taleott 
of Medford, and Alan Harris of Boston. 

The play comes as a social event during 
the annual Young People’s Week. On 
Friday night after the play, the cast will be 
feted by a dance in the Repertory Hall, 
in charge of Betsy Dekema, New England 
Field Secretary. 


* * 


Y. P.R.U. ALUMNI REBOUND 


On Friday, February 8, the Young 
People’s Religious Union Alumni in and 
around Boston will hold its second annual 
meeting with dinner and attendance at 
the Y. P.R.U. play. Plans are being made 
by a special committee of this informal 
Alumni organization including Miss Kath- 
arine M. Glidden, Dorchester, Mass., Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen, Billerica, Mass., Miss 
Sara Comins, Ashmont, Mass., Mrs. 
Emily Hargrave Elliott, Brookline, Mass., 
and Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 
All who have been interested in Y. P. R. U. 
are cordially invited. 

The group will gather at 6.15 p. m. at 
the Old France on Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, for dinner. Following an election, 
three-minute talks will be given by former 
members of the Y. P. R. U.—Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Mrs. Minnie Packard 
Valentine, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Charles 
S. Bolster, and Rev. Bradford E. Gale. 
After the talks, the Alumni will adjourn 
to the Repertory Theater next door, where 
a block of fifty seats at the annual Y. P. 
R. U. play is being reserved. 

Tickets for both dinner and attendance 
at the play, ‘““Rebound,” are available at 
a special rate. They may be ordered from 
Miss Glidden, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Present Alumni officers are, Edward P. 
Furber, president; Miss Ruey Packard, 
secretary; Herbert K. Miller, treasurer; 
Carl B. Wetherell and Mrs. Martha White. 
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WINNING TITLE CHOSEN FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 


Charles Wellman of Woburn, Mass., son 
of Rev. Charles P. Wellman, is the winner 
of the title contest conducted by the 
Beacon Press, Inc., to select a name for 
the new church-school hymnal to be issued 
soon. The prize of $10 was awarded to 
Mr. Wellman for the title, ‘The Beacon 
Song and Service Book,” which the com- 
mittee selected from 513 titles submitted 
by eighty-one contestants. 

Although the terms of the contest had 
specified that the word ‘‘Beacon”’ need not 
be included in the title of the new book, 
the majority of the contestants seemed to 
feel that it had too great a significance for 
Unitarians to allow it to be discarded, for 
it was included in a large proportion of the 
entries. 

The committee hopes that the sig- 
nificance of the words ‘‘Beacon,” “Song,” 
and “‘Service,”’ will be impressed upon the 
minds of those who use this book week 
after week. The choice of the title will be 
particularly pleasing to the older members, 
who affectionately remember Dr. Horton’s 
book with a similar name. 

The Beacon Press wishes to express its 
appreciation of the wide interest shown 
in the contest. 


WORKSHOP POSTPONED 


The workshop for home _ problems 
scheduled to be conducted by Mrs. 
Forrester Macdonald for the religious-edu- 
cation committee of the Genera] Alliance 
on six successive Wednesday mornings 
beginning February 6, has been postponed 
because of inclement weather and difficult 
transportation. The course will now begin 
Wednesday, February 20, at 10 a. m., at 
the Tuckerman School, 83 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NASHUA YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 


On Sunday evening, January 13, the 
young people’s groups of the Nashua, N.H.., 
churches, including the Jewish group, held 
their first joint monthly meeting as guests 
of the Henrietta Prescott Guild of the 
Unitarian church. Nearly 200 turned out 
in spite of the cold, stormy night. Rev. 
William H. Gysan of Boston, Mass., di- 
rector of Unitarian student work, ad- 
dressed the gathering on the question, 
“Does It Pay to Go to College?” He 
showed that the answer to this question 
is an individual one, and that success or 
failure at college depends partly on what 
kind of college the student decides to 
attend. Ambition and determination, he 
said, have as much to do with success at 
college as ability. In the total educational 
result five percent may he attributed to 
college, twenty percent to the schools, and 
seventy-five percent to the home. The 
five percent contributed by the college 
should make the difference between the 
average educated person and the mature 


leader who has learned to think for him- 
self and has accumulated a rich store of 
methods and resources with which to meet 
the responsibilities of life. 

A show of hands revealed that half of 
those present were planning togo to college. 
The question period disclosed uncertainty 
in the minds of many as to the value of 
college for girls who will be homemakers 
rather than professional workers. The 
necessity of a four-years’ college course for 
getting the best of higher education was 
also questioned by some. Mr. Gysan 
recommended the Antioch College plan 
for those who would like to combine study 
with alternating periods of practical work- 
ing experience. 

* aK 
DR. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 
INSTALLED AT TRENTON 


Impressive rites marked the installation 
of Dr. Carlyle Summerbell to the ministry 
of the Trenton, N. J., Unitarian church, 
January 20. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted in the Eastern Star Temple. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, presided, 
and the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Minot Simons, of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, N. Y. F. D. MacMaster, president 
of the board of trustees of the Trenton 
church, and Mrs. M. A. Travers, president 
of the Women’s Alliance, conducted the 
ceremonies. 

The charge to the church was given by 
the Rey. Leon Rosser Land, of New York, 
while Rabbi Abraham Holtzberg, of Har 
Sinai Temple, delivered the charge to the 
minister. 

Brief words of greeting and fellowship 
were spoken by Dr. Hunt; Charles A. 
Green, general secretary of the Trenton 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Rev. 
J. Elliott Epright, pastor of the Hast 
Trenton Presbyterian church; Roscoe L. 
West, president of State Teachers College, 
and Rey. Edmund H. Reeman, organizer 
and first minister of the church. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Evening 
Alliance group of Greater Boston will be 
held at 7.15 p. m., February 14, in the 
parish hall of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., with Mrs. Franklin F. 
Raymond, a director, in attendance. At 
7.45 Mrs. Jennie L. Barron will speak on 
“The Woman Citizen.” 

Sally Macconnell. 


ay 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


There will be a meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club at 11 a. m. on 
Monday, February 11, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. The Boston Uni- 
versalist ministers will be the guests of 
the Monday Club. Rev. G. H. Leining, 
Universalist minister in Melrose, Mass., 
will be the speaker. 

W.C. Adams, Secretary. 


JUDGE WILLIAM C. WAIT 


Funeral services for William Cushin 
Wait, recently retired justice of the Massa l 
chusetts supreme judicial court, who diec 
January 28, were conducted at the Firs#) 
Unitarian Church, Medford, Mass., Janu 
ary 30, by Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs and byl 
Rey. Angus Dun of the Episcopal Theologi-+} 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Judge Wait, at the time of his retirementi] 
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supreme court for eleven years. 
previously served twenty-one years as a 
member of the superior court, to which} 
he was appointed in 1902. He was born} 
in Charlestown, Mass., December 18, 1860, 
and was graduated from Harvard Con 
in 1882. In 1885 he was graduated fro 
Harvard Law School and was admitted) 
to the bar, where he was a practicing} 
attorney until his appointment to thes 
superior court. | 
During his term on the supreme bene 
he wrote hundreds of opinions. His best 
known contribution to Massachusetts# 
jurisprudence probably was the decision 
of the supreme court in the famous Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, upholding the convictions# 
of the lower court. 
Judge Wait is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Edith Foote Wright Wait, and by a son,|I} 
Richard. \ 
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CHURCH NOTES 


Syracuse, N. Y.—At the annual meet-} 
ing of May Memorial Church, Monday,} 
January 21, the following members were 
elected to the board of trustees: Mrs. 
William Eager, P. U. Green, James Han- 
chett, and Dr. M.S. Dooley. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The report of the} 
treasurer of the First Unitarian Churell 
presented at the annual meeting, showed a 
favorable balance for the year in spite of }} 
an initial deficit. The church voted to join 
the Free Church Fellowship, and elected | 
the following members to the board of | 
trustees: Mrs. C. J. Mundo, Frank P. | 


Meyer, and M. F. Packard. 


Houlton, Maine.—A Young People’s |} 
Religious Union has just been formed || 
under the joint leadership of the minister, |} 
Rev. Howard G. Matson, and L. Franklin 
Moore, head of the economics department 
at the Ricker Junior College. 

An adult discussion group has also been |} 
formed under the same ieadership to study |} 
scripture and government. i 


Roxbury, Mass.—Rev. and Mrs. Miles 
Hanson left January 29 to spend the month |} 
of February in Berkeley, Calif. Rev. 
William H. Gysan, Unitarian minister to |] 
students, conducted the service February 3. 
Rev. Arthur D. Wildes of Roxbury will }]} 
preach February 10, and Rev. Arthur N. |] 
Moore, of Cambridge, Mass., February 24, 
while February 17 will be observed as 
Young People’s Sunday with the Putnam |} 
Guild conducting the service. | 


% treasurer, Holder M. Jameson. 
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MELROSE CHURCH BUYS LAND 
It was announced at the annual meeting 


\y of the Unitarian Congregational Society 


“ of Melrose, Mass., on Monday evening, 
‘ January 14, that the society had com- 
' pleted the purchase of property adjoining 


“t the church property, for the purpose of 


“y enlarging the grounds for the proposed 
3 new church buildings. This purchase was 
‘W made possible by the generous gift of 
$5,000 from Mrs. Bowden in memory of 


“{)) Frederick P. Bowden, an addition to the 


large sum given for the building fund while 
Mr. Bowden was living. 

The meeting also voted to proceed with 
the building of the new church and parish 
house as soon as possible, using the funds 
available now for the purpose. A model 
of a building suitable for the purpose was 
shown as well as lantern views of sketches 
of plans. The architect was present to 
# explain the plans and to receive criticisms 
and suggestions for changes in the further 
development of the plans. 

The annual report of the church treas- 
urer showed a balance on the right side, 


‘i due to careful management and _ strict 
‘8 economy during the year, church funds 


i being available for closing the financial 


\§) year favorably. 


Officers elected were: moderator, Alfred 
H. Downing; clerk, George G. Dearborn; 
For the 
| place of the two retiring members of the 
} standing committee George Tousey and, 
Raymond §S. Stevens were chosen for the 


\@) term of three years. 


It was the largest meeting of recent 
years and the important matters were 
acted upon with a fine spirit throughout 
and with encouragement for the future of 
the church. . 


LEXINGTON ANNUAL MEETING 


The snow which swirled across the 
historic common and hid the marks of the 
modern world made the First Parish 
Church, Lexington, Mass., at the west side, 
seem a part of old New England once more. 
#. It did not keep the members of the parish 
from the church supper and annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, January 23, however. 
The supper was under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Robert S. Sturtevant, and before 
the meeting the Theodore Parker Guild, 
the local Young People’s Religious Union, 
gave a pantomime, ‘‘The Sacred Cater- 
pillar.” 

After that came the serious business 
of the evening, the annual meeting of the 
parish. Two new members of the parish 
committee were elected for three years 
each, seven delegates besides the minister, 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, were chosen 
to represent the church at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Fourteen new members were 
voted into the parish. The parish commit- 
tee reported all bills paid, the budget for 
1934 raised in full, and indebtedness of 
former years practically wiped out. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 12-15, Rev. John Howard 
Melish, D. D., Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
Nae 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity Hos- 
pital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 215 
Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers to 
young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do,attendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to Head Nurse. 


Dayton, Ohio.—The First Unitarian 
Church is showing a very vital growth. 
Attendance figures are double those of two 
years ago. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
have recently visited the church to assist 
in developing a program leading toward 
greater effectiveness. 


3 * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert B. Day is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. She was formerly in 
charge of the Publicity Department of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Edwin Fairley is minister-emeritus of the 
Unitarian church, Flushing, N. Y. He 
was associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education from 1928 
to 1933. : 

N. W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Franklin, N. H. Last year he 
was an officer of the local union 1783 of 
the U. T. W. of A., secretary of the 
Narrow Fabrics Council, and an official 
organizer of U. T. W. of A. for several 
months. 

William S. Nichols is the minister in 
charge of the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister 
of the Unitarian Church, Keene, N. H. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass. 

Robert Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Eill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 
A school with an atmosphere. The broad 
curriculum includes college preparation and 
two-year advanced course, with exceptional 
equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 
and Physical Training. Address the Co- 
Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1480 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocyecles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Pleasantries 


The new lance-corporal, standing with 
an instructor, had the men marching away 
from him. The squad had gone some 
distance, and it appeared that the corporal 
did not SOL how to give the command, 
“About turn.’ 

At last, when the men were about a 
hundred yards away, ae exasperated 
instructor yelled: “‘For ’eaven’s sake say 
something, you fool, even if it’s only 
‘Good-by.’ ’”’—-Bystander (London). 

A recent civil-service examination ques- 
tion for a man to fire a marine boiler was 
this: ‘‘If it takes twenty men to mow a 
field in eight hours, how long will it take 
fifteen men to mow the same field?” 

One candidate was too smart for the 
inquisitors. He wrote: ‘‘As the field has 
already been mowed by the twenty men, 
the fifteen men could not mow it in any 
case.— Pathfinder. 

Asylum Patient (to new appointee): 
“Who are you?” 

Appointee: “T am the new superintend- 
ent.” 

Patient: “Oh, it won’t take them long 
to knock that out of you. I was Napoleon 
when I came here.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Dril! Instructor: ‘““Now take this rifle, 
and find out how to use it.” 

Recruit: “Tell me one thing. Is it true 
that the harder I pull the trigger the farther 
the bullet will go?”’—U.S.S. New York 
Knickerbocker. 

* * 

Marie: “‘I see they want a superintendent 
to direct that new public works project— 
‘somebody that can handle men,’ they say.” 

Dora: “I think they ought to give the 
job to a woman.’’— Pathfinder. 

“‘What’s this big item on your expense- 
account?” 

“Oh, that’s my hotel bill.” 

‘Well, don’t buy any more hotels.’’— 
Vancouver Province. 


* ** 


Downstairs: ‘“Didn’t you hear me 
pounding on the ceiling?” 

Upstairs: “‘Oh, that’s all right. We were 
making a lot of noise ourselves.’’—Grit. 

Hearing a noise on his front porch, 
Joseph Gigliotti picked it up and threw it 
towards the street—Grafton (W. Va.) 
paper. 

Men: Three local openings, good earn- 
ings, car essential but not necessary. Write 
at once.—Adveriisement in St. Paul paper. 

* * 

Prof.: “Tt want a little attention.” 

Voice from Rear: ‘‘You’re getting as 
little as possible.’”’—Eachange. 

If the late election was good clean fun, 
we'll take wrestling —Detroit News. 
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DIRECTO Key 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which | 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
“Branch Offices 
Ail Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


jTHE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni 


| versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa | 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 

EW CHAPTERS organized. .. . Mant 
dormant chapters revived. . . . More vol 
unteer field men recruited tor counselling service 


to chapters. . . . More demands for League 
Services. A sf 


Because our work is steadily increasing the need is greater 
than ever for generous contributions frem our members 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Pension Societsl 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 
Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions} 


Unitarian Service 
aro 


Introducing ae 


The Register 
To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for onel 
dollar. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Pracea: enter my subscription at your} 


I enclose check or currency. 


[A FULL YEAR FOR [$3.00 


